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Le , Nive play a most important role ~ 
pet a in Canada’s Northern Health Ser-. 
feqs vice, which provides medical care for 
Lo - et 2 the Eskions and Indian communities of 
_ a the remote Arctic territories. These 


native peoples live mainly in small, iso-_ 
lated settlements scattered over more 


small settlements of from 150 to 700 
people, each station is staffed by one 
oti to three resident nurses and has diag- 
i o> nostic and treatment facilities. 


t ue than a million square miles of barren 

eee a wilderness, and in one of the world’s 
i ' harshest climates. 

a i While there are now modern hospi- 

a : tals in the larger centers of population, 

Eg] h like Whitehorse, Yellowknife and 

Ht 7 Inuvik, the backbone of the heath ser- 

. Ht “i vice are the nursing stations. Sited in 

s 


a Besides an outpatient clinic and 
staff living quarters, all nursing sta- 


ig tions have a’small number of in-patient The versatile northern nurse pro- 
; ol beds for the more seriously ill. Treat- vides a whole range of medical, health- 
a ment is supervised by the district care and welfare services for her local 
of doctor, either through. consultation community. She runs outpatient and 
Un over the radio-telephone — an indis- mother-and-infant clinics; delivers 
if pensable facility for the nurses — or babies; treats all kinds of minor ail- 


during his routine monthly visit to the . burns and other accident 


nursing stations in his area. 


ments, 
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“a Station at Snowdrift, N.W.T.-Nurse attending to child with burns. 
Vs Domestic accidents keep the nurses busy. 
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wounds; takes x-rays whenever neces- 


Nurse preparing to make her round of the settlement on her skidoo. The a 
Station is in the background. 


‘ 


sary — and even pulls teeth when 4 
patient’s toothache cannot wait for 
the next visit by the dentist. 

She and her colleagues make regu 
lar rounds of calls to homes in the set- 
tlement, instruct women on prenatal 
health and, with help from the local 
community health worker, give classes 
in family health, nutrition and per 
sonal and domestic hygiene. 

Care of the newborn and infant is 
a matter of special concern to the 
nurses, and a constant challenge to 
their skill. Although the infant death 
rate in the northland has been gradu- 
ally reduced over the years of the 
health service, it is still high — particu: 
larly among the Eskimo communities, 
If an infant can survive the first year 
of life, its chances for a normal life 
span are greatly increased. Regular pre- 
natal clinics held at the nursing sta- 
tions help to ensure the well-being of 
the mother and that the infant-to-be is 
given at least a healthy start to life, é 

In addition to the everyday rounds 
of their own settlements — made dur- 
ing much of the year by skidoo over: 
the permafrost or snow and ice — the’ 


nurses ust often fly to attend pa- 
tients . the sma‘iest communities, of 
150 p. »ple or ~-. Traveling alone or, 


more usually, with the district doctor. 
they visit these lone outposts, which 
include industrial exploration camps, 
where there are no resident nurses. 
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In such places the health service 


provides a trained lay-dispenser, or _ 


community aide, able to give simple 


medical treatment and pass on all seri- 
ous or emergency cases. The communi- iy! 75 oe 
ty aide is someone suitable chosen a 


from the settlement — an Eskimo or 


indian housewife, for example, or. 
perhaps a first-aid person working ata. 
nearby industrial site. Every aide is 


given training, in a hospital setting, in 
the basic concepts of medical diagnosis 
and treatment to the extent that they 
can provide efficient first-aid and re- 
port a patient’s symptoms by radio- 
telephone to. the nearest nurse or 
doctor. 


Besides examining sick persons re-- 


ferred to her by the community aide, 
the visiting nurse will often be called 
upon to accompany seriously ill pa- 
tients by plane to the nearest hospital 
— perhaps hundreds of miles away. 
Sometimes, if special surgery or treat- 
ment is necessary, she must continue 
her escort vigil right down. to one of 
the larger referral hospitals in. the 
south, 

Efficient means of communication 
and transportation are vital resources 
for the operation of the Northern 
Health Service, and both have been 
greatly improved over the last decade 
or so. Today it is possible to contact 
medical specialists and consultants in 
the base hospitals from the remotest 
outposts well beyond the Arctic 
Circle. ya 
Health education, undertaken to- 
gether with the local community 
health workers, is another: part of the 
northern nurses’ duties. This has -be- 
come of ever increasing importance in 
recent years, and with the emphasis on 
preventive medicine the endemic 
diseases once so rife throughout’ the 
Eskimo and Indian communities now 
claim fewer and fewer lives each year. 

Community health workers are 
selected native residents, trained by 
the health service in the basic princi- 
ples of public health. During a course 
lasting several months, they learn all 
about the causes of disease and illness 
and the ways of prevention — for 
example, better nutrition, home Clean- 
liness and personal hygiene. They are 
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Nurse examining baby at her station clinic. The settlement nursing station looks 
after the health of young Eskimo families like the one seen in this picture. 


taught about the current problems of 
alcohol and drug abuse, which are 
matters of much concern not only to 
the health authorities but also to the 
leaders of the native communities. 
Although new health problems 
have arisen, due to the overcrowding 
of settlements and the changing way 
of life brought about by growing in- 
dustrialization (mainly oil and gas ex- 


ploration) in Arctic Canada, the for- - 


mer widespread diseases like measles, 
whooping cough, polio and so on, have 
been quite dramatically reduced as a 
result of a very comprehensive immun- 
ization program, 

One of the biggest health problems 
over the years has been the control 
and treatment of tuberculosis, and _be- 
cause of the high incidence of the 
disease the health service set up a 
special department to concentrate ex- 
clusively on its control. One of the 
major control measures is a chest X-ray 
and sputum collection program which 
aims at an annual survey of the north- 
ern population. Doctors and nurses, 
accompanied by technicians with port- 
able x-ray machines and darkroom de- 


veloping tent, fly to the remote settle- 
ments for this purpose, and treatment 
is made available before the disease 
can take hold. 

After centuries of deprivation, 
malnutrition, disease and premature 
death, the northlanders have inherited 
a fatalistic attitude to life and death. 
Many of the older generation are still 
content to suffer needlessly even 
though modern medical skills and heal- 
ing drugs are now available to all; and 
they are singularly unimpressed by the 
health authority’s emphasis on domes 
tic cleanliness and hygiene. 

But thanks to the dedicated work 
of the northern nurses, the old tradi- 
tional prejudices are rapidly disappear- 
ing. {Today the local nurse is not only 
valued for the medical aide and treat- 
ment she dispenses at the nursing sta- 
tion, but is welcomed as counsellor 
and friend by most of the families she 
visits in the course of her rounds and 
helps with their various problems. 
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